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Editorial Notes 


THE CURRENT emphasis on “law and order” is shortsighted unless 
it includes “justice,” and thus, stresses “law, order, and justice.” 
Without justice, law and order may become any form of autocracy, 
and breed revolution; and there can be no order in a democracy 
without justice. 


Musso.ini’s popuarity in his own country is being paralleled by 
an increasing fear of him in other countries. The worldwide turning 
of opinion against him is due to such facts as his dictatorship tend- 
encies, his curtailing the freedom of the opposition press, and the 
open announcement of many of his followers that they are “undemo- 
cratic, anti-liberty, pro-violence.” His occupation of Corfu “instantly 
solidified international opinion” against him. 
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“SourH America is the only continent upon which no woman 
votes” is a significant statement by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt in 
“Current History” for September. 


Senator Couzens of Michigan has a unique suggestion regarding 
the current demand for increased immigration. He would be willing 
to admit “additional immigrants if the Steel Corporation would agree 
to take care of them in the next unemployment crisis.” 


Mexico has tardily been recognized by the United States. The 
recognition was delayed, it is said, because the present government 
“had its origin in perfidy and assassination.” More pertinent is the 
explanation that the Obregon government is favorable to labor and 
is afraid of the encroachments of foreign capitalists, while in the 
United States capital is protected and foreign labor encroachments 
are feared. 


Occupations leave indelible imprints upon men. They determine 
the dominant attitudes to such a degree that one who has long been 
engaged in a certain occupation tends to become unfitted for other 
lines of work, Recent events in the Philippines tend to raise some 
questions as to whether or not a man dominated by a military pat- 
tern of life is the proper person for dealing with a group of different 
race and of a different culture. 


Tue Report of the Census Bureau concerning divorces in the 
United States in 1922 shows that the ratio of divorces to marriages 
was 1 to 7.6. In 1916, it was 1 to 9.3. This increase in divorces is 
an alarming symptom, for the family is a primary group holding a 
if not the basic position in societary life. From 1916 to 1922 the 
number of marriages decreased 2 per cent in proportion to the pop- 
ulation and divorces increased 21 per cent. A new set of! social at- 
titudes toward marriage is urgently needed. 


Governor Pincuor has won new laurels in his settlement of the 
coal strike. And yet, the settlement is not final; it is a truce, which 
does not include a real adjustment based on fundamental principles. 
It does not bring about new and needed social attitudes on the part 
of either labor or capital, and it is not based on the importance of 
the “public” as the main factor in any problem of industrial produc- 
tion and distribution. The situation is one that is larger than any 
single person can handle; it requires a new public conscience. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE HOME TO THE 
AESTHETIC EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


CHARLES C. PETERS, Ohio Wesleyan University 
and 
MYRTLE B. McGRAW, Ohio Wesleyan University 


SOME CENTURIES ago society evolved schools for impart- 
ing to newcomers, through systematically controlled expe- 
riences, the accumulated social heritage. - But in this 
process of initiating the young, or other immature, into the 
wisdom of adulthood the schools do not work alone. Many 
other agencies are making contributions toward education 
—some of them consciously and intentionally, others inci- 
dentally in the form of by-products from the exercise of 
other functions. An ideally efficient system of schools will 
begin its services where the incidental contributions of 
other agencies leave off. It will not blindly and needlessly 
duplicate these other agencies. It will confine itself to a 
residual function—will do whatever is necessary to fit the 
maturing person for effective living that other agencies 
are not doing but that yet is important (so far as time per- 
mits), regardless of how far these efforts may carry it from 
the traditional activities of the school. 

One big problem that confronts the educational sociol- 
ogist is to ascertain scientifically what are these residual 
functions of the school. In the main there are two ways 
by which this can be done: (1) by finding, through sur- 
veys, what are the deficiencies that still prevail among 
adults, and militate against their maximum efficiency as 
members of society, after the formal and informal educa- 
tional agencies we now possess have played their part, and 
(2) by making a direct study of the non-school agencies 
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in order to evaluate their contribution to education. The 
following study employs the second method. It under- 
takes to evaluate one type of contributions made by one 
of these supplementary agencies—the contribution of the 
home to the aesthetic education of children. 

The study was made by the questionnaire method. 
Questionnaires, a copy of which is given below, were sent 
to teachers of the seventh and eighth grades of four Ohio 
cities: Sandusky, Barberton, Mount Vernon, and Fre- 
mont. These were distributed to the children, who took 
them home and filled them out with the parents’ help. 
About a thousand replies were returned. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to determine where children 
have opportunities to develop tastes for music, art, etc. The study 
is being made through the Sociology Department of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Each questionnaire is one of many, and none is identi- 
fied by name, so the utmost frankness, care, and serious thought on 
the part of those filling out the questionnaire will be exceedingly 
appreciated. 


200 258.0 BOF OF 0 Bl nncencncnmnenqnacsientegennmenetennan 
W hat 5 ne a ee rT 
In what grade BPE. FOR TE CIE on cenencnmnnndanmmerccanmnmmnns 
Of what nationality is your father? .............................. 
Of what nationality DD FE Gia dnnneseeniccnthdeaectendic 
How many brothers and sisters have DCm cease wiinaiaiedannibue 
i 
Does your mother work outside of home?_-....------------------ 
Ie Oe ne CI ccs en ecncniveriasiannadeninaniitin 


. Have you taken private lessons in music at any time?___.-.---- 
For how ONT SE cn endnnninniinmnpainiinipinindamniaetp, 
Have you a piano in your home?_-_-_-- A player piano?_---- A 
phonograph? Recintinnis What other musical instruments?______---- 
4. Name four phonograph records or piano pieces you like best._--- 


wh 
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he 5. Name three phonograph records or piano pieces your mother 
r- a ee 
ne 6. Name three phonograph records or piano pieces your father likes 
h INET, <iauiscnendssninineciaetiatnienenmdiindeesgimmengiaienandenseenen 
, 7. Do you ever go to musical concerts?__...-------------------- 
8. Do you go there wah your pasente?.. ......sssceasiseesen 

d. 9. Besides the text books that you use in schools, how many books 
nt are there in your hom@l..... <6... 00 entnosentdconoesnieie 
io 10. Name four books and poems you like best, indicating author, if 
e- SEIT onnarsnniimniiiiinia a-w:sassrrnensccmenntaninicieetteimntataemiaeaa lianas 
k 11. Likewise name three books and poems your mother likes best.__ 
‘ i2. Likewise name three of each your father likes best. _..--.------ 
p. 13. Does your father or mother ever point out to you the beautiful 
ings of naturel... cine cen anecdenakenseaneneen 

14. Do they ever take you to places for the purpose of seeing un- 

WOU SCOR lo nnncnso<cepnesnnihensHanténhansehnaanntae 

15. Are flowers grown in your home garden?__.--.-------------- 

i 16. Does your mother have 66 GNIS een nccnesnemenenpeemee 
dy 17. Does your mother or father teach you the names of flowers?__-- 
Fond 18. Did you learn the names of any birds and trees from your pa- 
ti- PONE nnn ornnittindtlatenwlastniatiniians alan uithiduneddiaatth aaa 
si 19. Do you know any of the stars by name?____-_--------------- 
ma 20. Did you learn these from JOUl PRIS ann canccneiinngindiii 


21. With your parents’ help, give the names of as many pictures as 

you can that you have on the walls of your home. ----------- 
22. Which two of these do WOR Get BONE oc ncenccenaiondnanennnnn 
~ 23. Do your parents ever talk with you about beautiful pictures? __-- 
. Do you ever visit art museums or come CGT... cnn vascnee 
- Do you go there with your perents?......................... 
. Do you have statuary in your home?____-----...----------- 
. Can you name any statues you have seen elsewhere?____------- 
. Did you learn about these from your parents?__.-..---------- 


> 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE HOME TO DEVELOPING 
— TASTE IN MUSIC 


-- Our findings on the influence of the home upon the mu- 
ne sic tastes of children are based on answers to questions 
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1 to 8 inclusive. The crucial questions here were num- 
bers four, five, and six, since they gave an opportunity to 
ascertain the quality of the child’s taste and correlate it 
with that of the parents. But before this correlation could 
be made the answers had to be translated into quantita- 
tive expressions of the degree of elevation of taste. To 
this end, three judges, connoisseurs in music, were asked 
to rate the groups of pieces mentioned as to their “good- 
ness” (measured by generally accepted standards), assign- 
ing to them values of 5 (excellent), 4 (good), 3 (fair), 2 
(poor), or 1 (very poor), according to their merit. Thus 
such a combination of pieces as Wilhelm Tell Overture, 
Traumeri, Rosary, and The Anvil Chorus (mentioned by 
one child) was rated 5 (“excellent”), while such a combi- 
nation as Bake Dat Chicken Pie, The Preacher and the 
Bear, Bubbles, Don’t Cry Little Girl, Don’t Cry was rated 
1 (“very poor’). Estimates were not made on the pieces 
singly but on the group as a whole, and the mode of the 
three values placed independently by the three judges used 
if there was a mode; otherwise the median. 

These evaluations show a fairly close agreement be- 
tween the music tastes of parents and those of their chil- 
dren. This agreement is closer between the tastes of the 
mothers and their children than between fathers and chil- 
dren. The following table exhibits the distribution of 
fathers, mothers, and children, in the whole group studied, 
according to the degree of excellence in their music tastes. 


Percentage of Individuals Showing Different Degrees of Music Taste 


DEGREE PER CENT OF PER CENT OF PER CENT OF 
CHILDREN MOTHERS FATHERS 
Excellent 15 11.4 6 
Good 21 24.6 19 
Fair 44 47.5 46 
Poor 18 15 27 


Very Poor 2 1.5 2 
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Not only did we find that children are distributed as a 
whole much as the parents are, in respect to music taste, 
but also that there is a fairly close agreement between chil- 
dren and parents in the same family. Indeed, in a num- 
ber of cases the choice of pieces for parents and child was 
identical. This is probably due to the fact that one learns 
to like the pieces he hears most, and if one member of the 
family enjoys a certain piece, he plays that piece until the 
other members of the family also develop a liking for it. 
Of the children 72.8% had a music taste assigned a; value 
exactly equal to that of their mothers; 27.2% of the chil- 
dren showed tastes of a different value than that of the 
mother. In 43.5% of these cases that deviated from the 
mother, the child’s taste was better by one “step” and in 
41.5% of the cases it was worse by one “step. In 7.3% it 
was better by two steps and in 1.2% by three steps, while 
in 5.3% it was worse by two steps and in 1.2% by 
three steps. Thus to the extent that the child differed 
from his mother, he showed a slight tendency to be 
better—to lead his mother. The lead of the child over the 
father is considerably greater than his lead over the 
mother. In 48.6% of the cases the child’s taste varied from 
that of the father in value. Of these cases the child was 
better by one step in 60.2% and worse by one step in 
in 20.1% ; better by two steps in 15.8% and worse in 2.5% ; 
better by three steps in 1.1% and worse in none. 

That there is a relation between the tastes of parents and 
those of children in respect to music these findings leave 
no room to doubt. But does that mean that the parents 
are educating the children up to their standards? Or does 
it mean, on the other hand, that the children are educating 
the parents? That is difficult to say. Very likely forces 
are working both ways. But that some outside agency is 
making a contribution of tremendous importance to the 
musical education of the child seems clear from the fact 
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that children are, on the whole, superior to their parents 
in musical ability. From the fact that 52.8% of the chil- 
dren who differed from their mothers deviated upwards, 
and 77.5% of those who differed from their fathers like- 
wise deviated upwards, and from the fact that the parent 
who is most in contact with the child rises nearest to him 
in musical taste, it is not implausible to conclude that the 
child may be educating the home in music even more 
largely than being educated by it. 

Effect of Phonographs. The modern phonograph has, 
abstractly considered, tremendous possibilities for culti- 
vating and satisfying musical tastes. Does it realize on 
these possibilities? The following startling findings com- 
pel an emphatically negative reply: 

20% of the children with taste of “excellent” have phono- 
graphs in their homes. 

52.2% of the children with taste of “good” have phono- 
graphs in the home. 

57.6% of the children with taste of “fair” have phonographs 
in the home. 

65.6% of children with taste of “poor” have phonographs 
in the home. 

759% of the children with taste of “very poor” have phono- 
graphs in the home. 


The number of persons given a rating of “very poor” 
was, however, so small as to make generalization from it 
rather unreliable. It included only twenty-five out of the 
eight hundred who responded to this section of the ques- 
tionnaire. Yet study of all the homes where phonographs 
were found confirms, on the whole, the above generali- 
zations. 


13% of all having phonographs have a taste of “excellent.” 


19% of all having phonographs have a taste of “good.” 

42% of all having phonographs have a taste of “fair.” 

23% of all having phonographs have a taste of “poor.” 
3% of all having phonographs have a taste of “very poor.” 
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If this distribution be compared with that for distribution 
of all, given previously, the curve will be found to be 
skewed more toward the lower end for those having phono- 
graphs than for the whole group. 


Influence of pianos. The influence of player pianos is 
not unlike that of phonographs. 


9% of those with a taste of “excellent” have a player 
piano. 

9% of those with a taste of “good” have a player piano. 
12.5% of those with a taste of “fair” have a player piano. 
16% of those with a taste of “poor” have a player piano. 
33.5% of those with a taste of “very poor” have a player 
piano. 


These findings show a tendency for those with poorer 
tastes in music to have player pianos in the home. It does 
not follow necessarily that the player piano is responsible 
for spoiling taste, for it may be that those with low tastes 
take well to “canned music.” The same thing is true about 
phonographs. But that the correlation of musical tastes 
with the possession of instruments for the mechanical pro- 
duction of music is a negative one, there can be no doubt. 
However great may be the possibilities for the improve- 
ment of music tastes through the phonograph and the 
player piano—and these possibilities are doubtless im- 
measurably great—they are not now being realized, at least 
if our findings are typical. 

But that the influence of pianos which call for individual 
performance (“dumb pianos”) is good, is suggested by a 
study of the relations between the possession of any sort 
of piano (88% of which were “dumb” pianos) and musical 
taste, and is confirmed by a correlation between tastes in 
music and the taking of private lessons. 
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57.3% of the children with a taste of “excellent” had taken 
private lessons in music. 

65% of the children with a taste of “good” had taken pri- 
vate lessons. 

46.6% of the children with a taste of “fair” had taken pri- 
vate lessons. 

31.3% of the children with a taste of “poor” had taken pri- 
vate lessons. 

41.6% of the children with a taste of “very poor” had taken 
private lessons. 


The following table contrasts those having any sort of 
piano in the home with those having player pianos: 


DEGREE OF PER CENT PER CENT WITH 
TASTE WITH PIANO PLAYER PIANO 
Excellent. 62 9 
Good 70 9 
Fair 59 12.5 
Poor 42 16 
Very poor 75 33.5 


Attendance at Concerts. That attendance at concerts 
has a wholesome influence the following table shows: 


81% of the children with a taste of “excellent” state that 
they have attended concerts. 

76% of the children with a taste of “good” state that they 
have attended concerts. 

69% of the children with a taste of “fair” state that they 
have attended concerts. 

68% of the children with a taste of “poor” state that they 
have attended concerts. 

58% of the children with a taste of “very poor” state that 
they have attended concerts. 


It is difficult to determine whether the concerts cause the 
higher tastes for music or whether the already developed 
taste for better music prompts attendance at concerts. It 
is likely that both forces operate. Seventy-six and five- 
tenths per cent of those who attend musical concerts re- 
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port that they at times attend with parents. But that does 
not prove an influence by the parent, for it may be in many 
cases that the parent goes at the invitation of the child 
and not the child at the invitation of the parent. 

Social Classes and Music Appreciation. Our study con- 
firmed the claim that foreigners have a higher type of mu- 
sical appreciation than Americans. Twenty-five per cent 
of the children who answered the questionnaire were of 
foreign parentage, nine per cent were children of one for- 
eign parent, and sixty-six per cent were of American pa- 
rentage. In this study foreigners were included as a single 
group, whether they were Italian, Hungarian, Swiss, Ger- 
man, English, French, Belgian or others. The figures 
would probably be even more interesting had the individ- 
uals been subdivided into nationalities. The following 
table contrasts the pecentage of children with foreign pa- 
rents coming at the various levels of taste with the corres- 
ponding levels of American children: 


DEGREE OF PER CENT OF PER CENT OF 
TASTE FOREIGN CHILDREN AMERICAN CHILDREN 
Excellent 18 15 
Good 31 20 
Fair 31 44 
Poor 18 19 
Very poor 2 2 


It will be noticed that in the higher tastes, “excellent” 
and “good,” the foreigner has the higher percentages, but 
in the lower tastes, “fair” and “poor” the American child 
has the larger percentages. In the case of “very poor” the 
percentages are just the same, but it must be remembered 
that less than twenty-five cases were considered at this 
level and so few as that can not be trusted to give reliable 
conclusions. Since the American child represented 65% 
in the three lower ratings as compared with only 51% in 
these three groups for children of foreign parentage, it 
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would look as if the foreign child has something to offer 
the American in music appreciation. 

The following table shows a tendency toward higher 
tastes, on the whole, among certain occupational classes. 
Among the children whose fathers are professional men 
69% have a music taste of either “good” or “excellent.” 
This is in sharp contrast with the unskilled laboring class 
of fathers, only 33.1% of whose children are ranked in the 
class with tastes of “good” and “excellent” combined. If 
the matter of distribution into occupational classes were 
not complicated, and offset in part, by the influence of the 
presence of foreigners in large numbers in the ranks of un- 
skilled laborers, the contrast between classes would doubt- 
less be considerably more marked. 


Table showing per cent of children whose parents are in dif- 
ferent occupational classes who have different levels of 
music taste. 


DECREE OF PROFES- BUSINESS EX- BUSINESS SUB- SKILLED UNSKILLED 
TASTE SIONAL MEN ECUTIVES ORDINATES LABORERS LABORERS 
Excellent 34.5 17.5 17.8 11.4 13.9 
300d 34.5 21.5 30.8 20.4 19.2 
Fair 23 24.5 43.7 38.1 50.5 
Poor 5 36.5 7.7 27.9 13.2 
Very poor 0 0 0 2.2 3.2 


II. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE HOME TO DEVELOPMENT 
OF TASTE IN LITERATURE 


The same methods of evaluating taste in literature as 
those applied in the case of music show that the average 
individual, whether adult or child, appreciates a relatively 
better class of literature than he does of music. The modal 
taste was “good” in literature but only “fair” in music. 
The following table shows the distribution: 
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Table showing distribution according to taste tn literature 


MERIT PER CENT OF PER CENT OF PER CENT OF 
CHILDREN MOTHERS FATHERS 
Excellent 14.1 16.4 15 
Good 45.8 50.3 43.6 
Fair 34 26.6 32.2 
Poor 5.2 5.3 7 
Very poor 0.9 1.4 2 


Examination of the relation between tastes of children 
and of their respective mothers reveals that 56% of the 
children have a rating identical with that of their mothers. 
Of those deviating from their mothers, 41.5% of the chil- 
dren show a superiority of one step and 9.5% of two steps. 
Conversely 40.5% show an inferiority of one step, 8% of 
two steps, and .5% of three steps. Thus the children are 
better, but only slightly better, than their mothers. Com- 
parison of fathers with children shows 48.5% exactly 
equal. Of those who differ from their fathers 49% of the 
children are better than their fathers by one step and 13% 
by two steps, while 33.5% have lower tastes than their 
fathers by one step and 4.5% by two steps. Thus children 
appear to be considerably better than their fathers in lit- 
erary discrimination. 

If the home is not contributing to the improvement of 
literary tastes by reason of the superiority of the parents, 
is it doing so through its library? Is the possession of 
many books in the home a means of cultivating a liking 
for better literature? The following table gives some data 
bearing upon the relation between size of home library 
and excellence of children’s literary tastes: 

There appears to be little or no connection between the 
mere possession of a larger number of books and the devel- 
opment of literary discrimination. 
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Table showing relation of size of home library to character 
of children’s literary tastes. 


Per cent of children with different tastes in homes with specified number 


of books 
ABOVE UNDER 
TASTE 500 500 400 300 200 100 100 
Excellent 25 14.3 7.6 47.7 21.3 19.1 13.2 
Good 25 21.5 46.2 52.3 50.8 45.4 43.2 
Fair 41.6 57.1 46.2 0 21.3 29.2 36.9 
Poor 8.4 7.1 0 0 6.6 4.2 6.2 
Very poor 0 0 0 0 Q 2.1 0.5 
IIT. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE HOME TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF TASTE FOR GOOD PICTURES 


Aesthetic taste in the realm of pictorial art proved to be 
the worst in the whole gamut investigated. Its modal 
value stood at “poor” while that in music had been “fair” 
and that in literature “good.” The home makes a very 
poor offering to the child in this field. The following table 
shows the merit of pictures on the walls of the rooms at 


home: 
1.7% of the homes have pictures on the wall with a rating 

of “excellent.” 

10.7% of the homes have pictures on the wall with a rating 
of “good.” 

24.5% of the homes have pictures on the wall with a rating 
of “fair.” 

40.3% of the homes have pictures on the wall with a rating 
of “poor.” 

23.0% of the homes have pictures on the wall with a rating 
of “very poor.” 


Comparison between the ratings on the pictures found 
in homes and children’s taste for pictures shows a decidedly 
high positive correlation. The evaluation on the children’s 
taste for pictures is given in the following distribution 
table: 
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1.8% of the children had a taste for pictures rated “ex- 
cellent.” 
12.0% of the children had a taste for pictures rated “good.” 
22.2% of the children had a taste for pictures rated “fair.” 
41.2% of the children had a taste for pictures rated “poor.” 
22.8% of the children had a taste for pictures rated “very 
poor.” 


The correspondence between the merit of pictures on 
the walls of the home and the child’s aesthetic taste for 
this type of art is more significantly expressed by the fol- 
lowing figures regarding the relation of individual chil- 
dren to their own homes: In 77.2% of the cases the child’s 
choice of pictures he likes best is on exactly the same aes- 
thetic level as the pictures on the walls of his home. In 
22.8% deviation is shown. However, the deviation is 
slight. Of those deviating 44.7% show the taste of the 
child to fall lower than the pictures to which he is exposed 
in the home; in other words, that he does not choose the 
best pictures in the home as the ones he likes best. In 
53.5% of the cases that show deviation the child’s taste 
is better by one step than the pictures on the walls ; in other 
words, he likes the best pictures in the home. The devia- 
tions are of only one step in the main, only 1.8% of the 
cases involving a displacement as great as two steps. These 
findings are certainly indicative of a high correlation be- 
tween the taste of the child for pictures and the type of 
pictures found in the home, and probably of the fact that 
the home is about the only agency contributing much to 
the training of the child in appreciation of pictorial art. 
But since the modal taste for pictures is “poor” it does not 
speak well for the character of the home’s offering. 


Visiting Art Museums. Comparison was also made be- 
tween the tastes of children who say they visit art museums 
and those who say they do not. Although there is no high 
correlation revealed or constancy in the findings, the tend- 
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ency is for a larger percentage of those with the higher 
taste for pictures to have visited art museums. 


77.2% of the children with a taste of “excellent” visit art 
galleries. 


89.0% of the children with a taste of “good” visit art gal- 
leries. 

52.7% of the children with a taste of “fair” visit art gal- 
leries. 

43.4% of the children with a taste of “poor” visit art gal- 
leries. 

51.0% of the children with a taste of “very poor” visit art 
galleries. 


Talks with Children about Art. Effort was also made to 
determine what influence, if any, mothers might exercise 
over the children’s taste by talking to them about beautiful 
pictures. Though the question was apparently too sub- 
jective to warrant trustworthy conclusions, results are 
quoted here for what they are worth: 


100% of the children with a taste of “excellent” state that 
their mothers talk with them about beautiful pictures. 
68.0% of the children with a taste of “good” state that their 
mothers talk with them about beautiful pictures, 
62.6% of the children with a taste of “fair” state that their 
mothers talk with them about beautiful pictures. 
65.0% of the children with a taste of “poor” state that their 
mothers talks with them about beautiful pictures. 
65.0% of the children with a taste of “very poor” state that 
their mothers talk with them about beautiful pictures. 


While these percentages are high and speak very well 
for the ambitions of mothers, they can not say very much 
for the effect of the mothers’ talks, since such talks make 
no apparent change in the taste of the child for pictures. 
Approximately 65% of each group report that the mothers 
have talked with them about beautiful pictures, except in 
the case of those rated “excellent” which is 100%. How- 
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ever, only fifteen of the total number of children had a 
taste of “excellent” and this group would probably have 
run parallel with the others had there been more cases. 
Taste for Sculpture. Our returns show that apprecia- 
tion of statuary plays a very small part among children in 
the small inland cities studied, or in the homes in which 
these children live. Only 24% of the homes are reported as 
containing any statuary. A bare majority of the children 
—51%—were able to answer question 27 at all, naming 
statues they had seen. Where they had given enough at- 
tention to statuary to have been able to give the names of 
the pieces, the art was not of a high type; the modal value 
was “poor.” The following table gives the distribution: 


1.1% of the ratings on sculpture were “excellent. 
14.6% of the ratings on sculpture were “good.” 
36.7% of the ratings on sculpture were “fair.” 
39.8% of the ratings on sculpture were “poor.” 

7.8% of the ratings on sculpture were “very poor.” 


Perhaps even more significant than the ratings is the fact 
that so few of the children made any reply at all on ques- 
tion 27, indicating a lack of knowledge of this phase of art. 


IV. 


COMPARISON OF TASTES IN MUSIC, LITERATURE, 
AND PICTORIAL ART 


The fact that a child has a taste of “excellent” in music 
does not by any means guarantee that he will have a taste 
of “excellent” for literature or for pictures. In fact in only 
29% of the total number of homes was the child given the 
same rating in literature as he was in music and in only 
21.5% of the homes was the same rating given to the same 
child on appreciation of pictures and on music. Of the 
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71% of cases deviating in their tastes for literature and for 
music, two-thirds show a higher taste in literature than in 
music. Of the 78.5% representing cases of disagreement 
in the child’s taste for music and for pictures, seven-eighths 
showed a higher appreciation for music than for pictures. 


Table showing distribution of children in respect to taste in 
Literature, Music, and Art. 


LEVEL OF PER CENT OF CHILDREN WITH EACH RATING 
TASTE Literature Music Pictorial Art 
Excellent 14.1 15 1.8 
Good 45.8 21 12.0 
Fair 34.0 44 22.2 
Poor 5.2 18 41.0 
Very poor 0.9 2 22.8 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Since the modal taste for literature on the part of the 
child is “good ;” since the number of volumes in the home 
library does not seem materially to change the taste of the 
child; since there is a greater amount of deviation between 
the parents and the child in their choice of literature than 
there is in any other field studied, and this to the advan- 
tage of the child, it would seem that some other influence 
than that of the home is the dominant one in molding the 
child’s literary taste. 

2. Since the modal taste of the child for pictures is 
“poor ;” since the correspondence between the child’s taste 
for pictures and the artistic value of the pictures in the 
home is exceedingly high, it would seem that the child’s 
taste is not materially influenced for the better by any ex- 
tra-home agency as far as appreciation of pictorial art is 
concerned. 

3. Since the modal taste for music, on the part of the 
child, is “fair,” and since on the average the child’s taste 
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yr is slightly better than that of either parent, it would appear 
n that, while the home is making a contribution, some extra- 
it home influence is also weighing heavily in the development 
18 of the child’s musical education. 

S. 4. Phonographs and player pianos do not seem to ele- 
vate the musical tastes of children, though probably 


“dumb” pianos and certainly the taking of private lessons 
in music, do. 

5. Children of foreign parentage have a better musical 
taste than children of American parentage, and the so- 
called “higher” occupational classes better than the 
“lower.” 

6. The effectiveness of aesthetic training appears to de- 
crease to the extent to which it is entrusted to the home. 
| The modal value of children’s tastes is “good” in literature, 
| “fair” in music, and “poor” in pictorial and plastic art. 
This order is also that of descending effort on the part of 
the school. This decline in efficiency of education in those 
areas which the school most neglects seems to show that 
m" the home is very ineffective as an educational agency, com- 
| pared with the school, in respect to aesthetic education. 
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he Ir 1T were possible to control the learning of all individuals, in the 
way both of ideas and of emotional attitudes, as they come on to 

, the stage of life, it would be possible to modify the whole complex 
acs of our social life, or our civilization, within the comparatively short 
ste space of one or two generations. Ellwood, Christianity and Social 
the Science, p .19. 

d’s : 

A Wuetuer the Japanese should be forbidden to hold land and the 
_ Negro be legally disenfranchised are problems of economics and of 
t 1s group ethics, which probably will for a long time be disposed of emo- 

tionally as at present, irrespective of the possible findings of science 
the upon the innate endowment of Caucasian, Mongoloid, and Negroid 
ste strains. Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 86. 
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THE COURT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A Sociological Evaluation 


FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR 


Professor of Sociology, University of Kansas 


THE socioLocicaL purpose of the Industrial Court is for 
a great society to establish justice between voluntary, or- 
ganized groups. Great society has permitted people to 
assemble and to organize at will under the guarantee of 
freedom of action, but it is understood that these societies 
in purpose, in organization and in function should con- 
form to the Constitution and laws of great society. It fre- 
quently happens, however, that when an organization is 
once established and all loyal members work for the good 
of the order, it assumes that under its rights of existence 
it can go contrary to the rule of the majority, and any at- 
tempt of the majority rule to make it conform to higher 
laws is regarded as denial of the freedom guaranteed under 
the Constitution. The ultimate authority in the United 
States Government is found in the dictum of the majority 
rule. This always has been, always will be a fundamental 
principle in our government until the form and principles 
of government are entirely changed. So that when two 
self-constituted voluntary organizations fight with each 
other fordominance and interfere with the rights of the ma- 
jority, it is a violation of the purpose and principles of gov- 
ernment, and especially when a minority group organized 
through the permission of the supreme will of the people, 
develops sufficient power so that it can arbitrarily and se- 
riously interfere with the life, liberty, prosperity, health 
and happiness of the larger majority, the sociological prob- 
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lem comes in as to the limits of the rights of voluntary as- 
sociation. 

It has long since been determined that if two individuals 
take advantage of the freedom accorded them to the con- 
sensus of opinion of the majority of society and attempt 
to settle their difficulties in their own personal way regard- 
less of the rights of others, society through its police power 
and courts of justice, should decide the case and adminis- 
ter justice to the two contending parties regardless of their 
desire to settle their own difficulties. For instance, in Mis- 
souri is a shallow coal mine owned by a farmer on whose 
land the outcropping appears. Every year after the crops 
are harvested, he takes his wagon and hires a man to go 
down to the coal mine and dig out the coal, load it upon 
the wagon and haul it to his home for his winter fuel. 
Other neighbors, not so fortunate, also engage him to put 
in their winter coal, so that he and a single employee to 
whom he pays wages, get out the coal and deliver it to the 
neighbors. One day the man and his employer got into an 
argument over wages and beat each other severely. They 
went to the courts to have the difficulty settled and every- 
body took it as the natural course of events. 

Subsequently the employer obtained capital and put 
down deep shafts on his farm and organized a coal com- 
pany, employing a large number of workmen. Back of the 
employer now were a large number of people who had put 
their money into the coal business and all spending their 
time in helping to run the organization. On the other 
hand, there were a large number of miners helping to get 
out coal for which they were paid wages. By and by there 
was trouble between the group of laborers who were organ- 
ized under a leader and the capitalists organized under a 
leader and they began to fight it out in their own way. 
They had established a going concern which was fitting in 
as an essential factor in the affairs of great society. When 
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they ceased mining coal, many people who had depended 
on them went without, suffering on account of cold and the 
interference with their legitimate industry. People begged 
the two groups to settle their difficulty so that they might 
not suffer on account of the contention; but the contend- 
ing parties said to great society, “Keep off; this is our pri- 
vate quarrel and it is none of your affairs.” Now the so- 
ciological problem comes in as to whether there is any dif- 
ference in principle between the quarrel of two indiv iduals 
interfering with the rights of other people, and the quarrel 
of two groups interfering with the rights of the people, ex- 
cept in the latter case the magnitude of the evil is enhanced 
a thousand fold. And if a court should establish justice 
between the individuals, should it not provide the means 
for establishing justice between the quarreling groups? 
The Court of Industrial Relations acknowledges the 
rights of laborers to assemble, to organize, and tc work for 
their own interests, and recognizes that the groups of the 
employer class have the same privileges. It recognizes the 
right of each party to collective bargaining and to make 
contracts with each other concerning hours of labor, wages, 
privileges and duties of both parties. The Court recognizes 
the right of any laborer or any group of laborers to quit 
work. It also insists on the right of any laborer to make 
an individual contract with any employer without the in- 
terference of organized labor. What, then, is the function 
of the Court? Namely, that if two voluntary groups get 
into a contention which interferes with the rights and priv- 
ileges of the citizenship of great society the Court shall say 
to it, “You people must settle your difficulties. We prefer 
that you settle them without the interference of this Court, 
either by agreement or by arbitration in your own way. 
We remind you that, not only are you two groups doing 
yourselves an injury, but you are interfering with the safe- 
ty, health, life, and prosperity of thousands of people in the 
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great social machinery of which you are simply a cog.” 
The Court may make investigations into wages, housing 
conditions, health of miners, and so on, but the Court takes 
no action except when there is direct violation of the law. 
It holds itself always in readiness to consider any problem 
of industrial relations between any two groups or between 
an individual and a group at any time. It proposes to help 
settle these industrial relations. 

The attempt to establish a Court of Industrial Relations 
has emphasized many social problems. In principle, there 
is nothing new in the proposition except the extension of 
the police power and applying it to relationships wherein 
it had not hitherto been exercised. The police power is a 
term expressive of wide application. It is the essence of 
the enforcement of all law and order, and the principle for 
which courts and legislatures exist; but in this particular 
relationship it is narrowed down to the exercise of the 
power of legislation and administration in a particular 
function of established justice between two groups. The 
law also has simited the action of the Court to the protec- 
tion of the life and health of a people. There is nothing 
new in this part, because in other ways we have established 
boards of health who have made sanitary laws, forcing peo- 
‘ to keep clean grocery stores, and hotel kitchens. The 
law has abolished the universal drinking cup and the roller 
towel ; it has established the length of the sheet in the hotel 
for sanitary reasons; it has insisted on pure foods and pure 
drugs ; and has insisted that not only the individual health, 
but the social health demands the abolition of the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors. There are evidences all around 
us of the exercising of the police power of the government. 
The new phase is its application to disputes between organ- 
ized capital and organized labor, and its action comes all 
within the scope of social sanitation. Hence it is in its 
essence a new legal process, penetrating into social condi- 
tions. 
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The limitations of this article will not permit the writer 
to enter into the details of administration of this Court 
nor to follow specifically the results of its operation so far 
as it has been tried. Suffice to say that it gained in favor 
in the rank and file of intelligent laborers and continued to 
enrage the “red” element of labor and certain labor leaders 
who would, if the Court became a permanent organization, 
lose their jobs. As soon as laborers began to feel that they 
had a place where wrongs could be righted and justice ob- 
tained, free of charge and without the payment of dues, 
and when they realized that of all the cases that came be- 
fore the Court within a period of years, more were decided 
in favor of the laborers than of the employers, their preju- 
dice against the Court began to die out and it would have 
been accepted as a beneficent institution for the laborers 
were it not for the continued agitation of the red radicals 
and certain labor leaders who organized trouble for their 
own personal advantage. So far as the capitalistic employ- 
ers were concerned, they objected strenuously to the law, 
for like labor leaders, they wanted to reserve the right to 
settle their own difficulties in their own way regardless of 
the effect on the public; yet so long as the law was in exis- 
tence, most of them acquiesced in its procedure and while 
not always satisfied with its decisions, they saw a great ad- 
vantage of being relieved of grievous struggles which would 
have been of great expense to them in the long run. 

One of the important sociological problems is that the 
law gave a new freedom to the laborer. The labor leaders 
have misinterpreted the law in this respect. They have 
called it an instrument of tyranny and human slavery. In 
actual fact it has given the laborer his freedom, for there 
is no arbitrary institution greater than the labor organiza- 
tion, and the laborer was rapidly becoming a slave to the 
good of the order to his own individual detriment. There 
is always a show of voting in labor organizations and an 
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idea of democratic principle, but there has been no greater 
exercise of autocratic government in the world than that 
which is sometimes exercised by the labor leaders who rule 
with dogmatic authority. The Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions permits the laborer or a group of laborers of any kind, 
great or small, to place their case in judgment before the 
whole commonwealth, which stands for justice for all. 
Moreover, the Court makes the laborers’ cause the people’s 
cause. It frequently is said that there are three parties to 
the controversy that should be considered—the laboring 
group, the capitalistic group, and the public at large; but 
as the capitalistic group and the laboring group are both 
members of the public at large, great society acts as one 
body in settling a difficulty between obstreperous children. 
This fact makes every citizen feel that the laborer’s trouble 
is his business and that it is his duty to see that laborers 
have protection and fully accorded rights. The laborers’ 
troubles and the capitalists’ troubles are his troubles as a 
citizen of great society. 

It will be observed from the nature of the Court that it 
is somewhat different from arbitration by two contending 
parties. Here, the old feudal fight goes on for predomi- 
nance, each party seeking to take advantage of the other 
not only in the process of arbitration, but in the method 
of procedure. The Court having well established proced- 
ure and being disinterested in either party, decides ques- 
tions on the basis of justice to all parties, including the 
public at large. 

Another great sociological phase of the Industrial Court 
is that there is at hand at all times the active machinery 
inquiring into the conditions of labor, sanitation, health, 
safety, hours of labor, and living conditions of laborers ev- 
erywhere, whether in stores, factories, laundries, or in 
mines. To have such a machinery with the power of the 
whole state behind it to act with authority is a tremendous 
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value. It brings to light the truth in every controversy, 
and indeed, by arraying the facts, disposes anticipated 
evils. There are many typical phases of the law which are 
diffcult to overcome. One is the attempt to supply through 
continuous production the necessaries of food, clothing, 
and fuel, but interferences here are limited by the question 
of degree of offense. Not until the health and life of citi- 
zens are threatened by the stoppage of industry without 
reasonable cause can the Court take the initiative to inter- 
fere. Also the question of the right to strike can not be 
denied unless it can be shown that it interferes with the life 
and health of the people or that it interferes with the peace 
of the commonwealth. In anticipation of théd evils the 
Court may insist that people continue in labor and . set- 
tlement is reached. Also while each individual has a right 
to quit labor, and individuals may quit in groups, they 
shall not organize and persuade others to quit with a view 
of doing injustice to the employer or to a view of increasing 
wages or shortening hours. 

There are some very fine lines of distinction in the Con- 
stitutional rights of individuals and corporations in con- 
nection with the Court of Industrial] Relations so far as it 
has been carried on, and many adjustments must be 
looked for before the Court could be entirely satisfactory. 
In nearly all of the cases that have come before the Court 
of Industrial Relations in Kansas, the majority of them re- 
late to complaints about wages, and the Court has ordered 
in some instances the establishment of a minimum wage 
to be fixed for a period of six months unless otherwise de- 
termined by agreement between thetwo contracting parties. 
In establishing the rate of wages, the Court went into the 
most thorough investigation as to kind of work, cost of liv- 
ing, expenditure and income, wages in similar institutions 
and so on, and was doing a very good work in this way 
until the case of the Wolf Packing Company, which was 
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carried to the Supreme Court, which decided that the pow- 
ers of the Industrial Court so far as regulating wages in the 
meat packing industry should be limited, with a strong in- 
ference that this rendered the Court powerless to establish 
a minimum wage. At the same time, the Supreme Court 
strongly emphasized the regulatory power of the Court 
in cases in which it is finding the peace or the health of the 
public imperiled. The Court, however, did not declare the 
Industrial Act or any vital section of it unconstitutional, 
nor deny the right of the state to prohibit picketing, duress, 
intimidation, or violence in strikes or other demonstra- 
tions. It thus emphasized the right of the state to protect 
the indivi ‘ual laborer in insuring him the right to la- 
bor ,.otwithstanding the dictation of the officers of 
his organization. The Court did not deny the right 
of the power of the state to police disturbed districts 
and furnish protection to those who desire work, nor the 
right or power of the state to regulate wages if necessary 
to the protection of the public; that is, the Court continues 
to exist in nearly all of its functions. 

The idea has gotten abroad in the world that in the ad- 
justment of human rights great society must do something 
of authoritative nature to regulate the disputes of all minoz 
voluntary groups where they interfere with the health, life, 
peace, and rights of property of the individuals of the com- 
monwealth. It has also brought to light that the Indus- 
trial Court eventually may be the means of saving the 
labor organizations from themselves. It will protect them 
from the encroachment of the “red” element which seeks 
to reduce the dignified labor organization to the status of 
a mob with mob spirit. If such a Court becomes univer- 
sally acknowledged, this would save untold millions of dol- 
lars to the laborers and many more millions to the public. 
It would remove a certain obsession which seems to narrow 
the vision of labor organizations to the idea that higher 
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wages and shorter hours are the chief things to live for and 
that the strike is the only means of getting them, and until 
laborers are lifted out of this idea into a broader view of 
life which takes in the welfare of the whole commonwealth 
and the whole commonwealth becomes interested in justice 
to the laborer, the labor organization that has done so 
much good in the world will be doomed to failure through 
disintegration. 


THERE Must be a synthesis of practical religion and social science, 
if both are not to be sterile. Ellwood, Christianity and Social Sci- 
ence, p. 3. 


Procress through the increase in social products and through the 
perfection of social relations may be limitless. Bushee, Principles 
of Sociology, p. 41. 


AN INSANITY to get money without performing service has thrown 
mankind into a welter of competition and struggle, out of which has 
come a chain of evils which threaten the very existence of the human 
race. Warbasse, Co-operative Democracy, p. 5. 


Procress implies movement or change in the direction of a goal 
chosen and approved in advance; if chosen by the wisdom of a group 
with an eye to the unity and cooperation of members of the group 
it is social progress. Gault, Social Psychology, p. 203. 


Mucu oF THE alleged existing evidence on race endowment is 
likely to be worthless." . . . Experiments on animals would prove 
practically nothing because animals are cultureless—uninfluenced by 
social environment of their own making. Kroeber, Anthropology, 


p. 85. 


Co-OPERATORS the world over have made the mistake of using the 
language of profit-business. They should drop the old unsocial no- 
menclature. “Sales,” “profits,” and “dividends” are no part of co- 
operative business. Warbasse, Co-operative Democracy, p. 24. 
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THE WORK OF THE SOCIOLOGIST* 


CHARLES A, ELLWOOD 


Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri 


THERE is every reason to think that there is no more im- 
portant work being attempted in our world today than 
that which is being attempted by the scientific sociologist. 
The solution of the problems of our world manifestly de- 
pends upon intelligence—upon accurate knowledge of very 
complex situations. The problems of our world, moreover, 
are social in nature—they are problems in the mutual ad- 
justment of individuals, classes, nations, and races. Ina 
democratic society like our own these problems must ulti- 
mately be solved by the formation of a rational publicopin- 
ion upon them. That is, they must be solved by the people 
themselves under the guidance of intelligent leadership. 

Sociologists, therefore, should do everything they can to 
encourage careful scholarship among themselves. Such 
agencies as this society, which I understand was founded 
to promote scholarship along sociological lines, can do 
much. It has been a reproach made against American so- 
ciologists that they are lacking in scholarship. Whether 
this reproach is justifiable or not, it is true that American 
sociologists have not produced works showing the pains- 
taking scholarship which is shown by such typical Euro- 
pean productions as Westermarck’s “History of Human 
Marriage,” or Hobhouse’s “Morals in Evolution.” The 
conditions of American scholarship, in general, I fear, fa- 
vor superficiality and not the profundity shown by the best 
European works. If we want to lead the world in socio- 


*Abstract of an address delivered recently before the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the sociology honor society of Alpha Kappa Delta. 
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logical thought we must overcome this. We should do ev- 
erything we can, therefore, to encourage scholarship in our 
students, and especially among our graduate students. 
There is little danger of our standard for scholarship in so- 
cial studies becoming too high. We must remember that 
the danger at present is all in the other direction. 

However, I am not one of those sociologists who believe 
in a conservative and timid scholarship. Especially in so- 
ciology do we need bold and creative scholarship. If 
Charles Darwin had been a timid, conservative type of 
scholar, he would never have set forth the hypothesis of 
organic evolution. To be sure, Mr. Bryan still thinks that 
Darwin was somewhat premature in his generalization. 
But the scientific world has been enabled through Darwin’s 
generalization, even if he did not know all the facts about 
the world of life, to go on and build up the structure of 
modern biological science upon his generalization. If Dar- 
win was wrong in essential facts, that structure of course 
will have to be changed. But personally, I am grateful to 
Darwin for the boldness of his generalization, when the 
the world of both theory and practical interests was against 
his view. So today we need bold generalizations in the 
realm of social facts whenever we have sufficient facts to 
warrant such generalizations. The world cannot wait a 
century or so until all social facts are known before social 
generalizations are attempted. This attitude makes sociol- 
ogy a sterile if not a dead science. For example, Professor 
Cooley’ s generalizations as to the importance of primary 
groups in the social life of man is fully warranted even if 
all social facts are not yet known. Again, the generaliza- 
tion that “repression is the seed of revolution” is warranted 
even if all the historical and social facts regarding revolu- 
tions have not been finally tabulated and agreed upon. 
Science is simply our last and best interpretation of our 
world and human society needs this scientific guidance 
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even if it can lay no claim to being final or ultimate knowl- 
edge. It is a great deal better that some mistakes should 
be made upon the basis of bold scientific generalizations 
than that thousands of mistakes should be made as they 
are, through sheer ignorance—without even a pretense of 
scientific knowledge. The history of all sciences shows 
that science develops not through timidity and caution and 
lingering in the field of factual description, but through the 
development of bold hypotheses and then testing these hy- 
potheses not only through further research, but through 
actual experience in experimental action. 

Finally, I am not one of those sociologists who believe 
that the sociologist has no duties as a citizen and should 
have no interest in current concrete problems. On the con- 
trary, I believe that it is the duty of the scientific sociolo- 
gist, particularly in this crisis of the world’s affairs, to 
place his scholarship at the service of his community and of 
humanity at large. I do not believe in the closet type of 
scholarship. While there is always grave danger that in- 
terest in the practical problems and activities of life will 
divert time and energy from the cultivation of that careful 
scholarship which I emphasized at the beginning, yet I 
believe on the other hand that there is also danger of the 
student of human affairs losing touch with the actual, con- 
crete, human world. This danger will be minimized if he 
always remembers that his scholarship is ultimately for the 
sake of service, and if he tries to place the results of his 
scholarship at the service of the largest possible number of 
his fellow human beings. The scientific student of human 
society will probably retain a better realistic appreciation 
of social problems and of possible methods of their solu- 
tion if he keeps in touch with real life through actual par- 
ticipation in practical social activities. Not scholarship 
as an end in itself, therefore, but scholarship for the sake 
of service, I would urge as the ideal to guide you. If the 
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work of the sociologist is controlled by such a rational so- 
cial ideal, I believe that no matter what rebuffs and difh- 
culties he encounters he will find his work to be the most 
satisfying to which he can possibly devote himself. 


LancuacE is probably the most self-contained, the most massively 
resistant of all social phenomena. Edward Sapir, Language, p. 220. 


THE GREAT need is now in the international field. There the en- 
emy is still holding his ground, and clinging fast to it. The reason 
is that no great organized effort has as yet been made against war. 
Kené Sand, Nat’l Conference of Social Work, 1923, p. 359. 


THE MoRE we reflect upon the essential conditions of peace the 
more clearly it appears that they are not to be found in any artificial 
arrangements, important as these may be as facilities; that it is the 
disposition of peoples that counts. Charles E. Hughes, Nat’l Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1923, p. 10. 


CapitauisT civilization . . . the particular stage in the devel- 
opment of industry and legal institutions in which the bulk of the 
workers find themselves divorced from the ownership of the instru- 
ments of production, in such a way as to pass into the position of 
wage-earners, whose subsistence, security, and personal freedom 
seem dependent on the will of a relatively small proportion of the 
nation; namely, those who own and through their legal ownership 
control, the organization of the land, the machinery, and the labor 
force of the community, and do so with the object of making for 
themselves individual and private gains. Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, p. xi. 
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THE SOCIAL ATTITUDE 


E. B. REUTER 


The University of Iowa 


‘| HE NEEDS, Capacities, and wishes of the various peoples 
of the world appear everywhere to be much alike and, in 
the presence of similar situations, have given rise to similar 
culture facts. Everywhere man has developed the same 
cultural patterns and organized similar institutional forms 
for the expression of the organic needs and for the regula- 
tion of the human wishes. There are, of course, wide and 
marked differences in detail. The conditions of life are not 
everywhere the same and each group has, as a result of its 
unique life-experiences, evolved a set of social practices 
and developed a group of institutional arrangements pe- 
culiar to itself. 

This fund of values—the institutions, practices, beliefs, 
etc., the sum and coordination of which makes up the ob- 
jective culture of any group—comprise any and all data 
that have a meaning for human activity. The fund of val- 
ues differs from group to group and more or less from per- 
son to person. An object, whether the content be sensual 
or imaginary, may be an object of desire to one group, an 
objection of aversion to a second, and to a third remain in- 
different—that is, be not a value at all. And to the same 
person, an object that is one time indifferent may take on 
either a positive or a negative value. The fund of social 
values is thus subject to change; a thing that at one time 
occupies a place in the culture of the group may presently 
disappear or be replaced by a different value. Within a 
century dueling has disappeared as a value in Western so- 
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ciety. In the present decade, prize fighting has been re- 
introduced as a moral value into American culture. 

Whatever the nature of the social values—the content 
of the culture complex—the members of the group are re- 
sponsive to them. The values are objects of human desire. 
This appreciation of the social value is an attitude. If it 
is general in the group, as a result of communication, it is 
a social attitude. It is, indeed, as a result of this human 
responsive reaction that any object becomes a value. The 
attitude may be one of desire or one of aversion but in no 
case may it be one of indifference else the object drops out 
of the culture of the group and ceases to be a value. The 
attitude is thus the subjective element in the culture com- 
plex, the individual counterpart of the social value. It is 
the individual tendency to react, either positively or nega- 
tively, to a given social value. 

Certain of the human behavior tendencies appear to be 
natural in the sense that they are the expression of general 
human need or the sublimate of racial experience. They 
correspond to something stable and uniform in the physical 
conditions of life. Some fear responses, for example, ap- 
pear to be of this nature. Certain disgusts appear to be of 
the nature of organic attitudes, and a limited number of 
other behavior tendencies appear to have their origin in the 
complex of heritable characters. These, as a result of ex- 
perience, tend to become defined into social attitudes. At- 
titudes of this type may be general in the group without 
being social. They are of concern in the study of the in- 
dividual but interest the sociologist only in, so far as they 
are culturally conditioned or result in behavior of cultural 
significance. For example, disgust as an organic attitude 
is not of direct interest to the student of social behavior. 
It comes within the orbit of his interest to the extent that 
it is an element of importance in determining attitudes 
that are social. The attitude of society toward women is 
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a social attitude. But the peculiar nature of this attitude, 
in at least some of its historic expressions, appears not to be 
susceptible of explanation without the aid of the natural 
organic disgust reaction toward things unclean. Again, 
racial prejudice is a cultural attitude and, in the main, to 
be explained in historic and cultural terms. But if, and to 
the extent that, the characteristic body odor of one race 
is offensive to persons of a different race and arouses a dis- 
gust reaction, the natural attitude becomes a thing of so- 
cial significance and of interest to the sociologist since it 
is then a vital element in the determination of social be- 
havior. | 

It is of course true that variations in temperament play 
some part in the determination of attitudinal differences. 
But the biological disposition of individuals is in general 
subject to indefinite modification through conformity to 
the social code. The human being is the most plastic of or- 
ganisms. He is born into a social order with relatively 
fixed and definite behavior patterns to which he must con- 
form. Whatever his original individuality of wish and 
temperament, he is moulded by the social framework into 
which he must fit and the social order becomes a part of 
him as he becomes a part of it. Society provides the code 
of behavior, a definition of the situation that covers all 
phases of life and has become fixed as a result of experi- 
ence, and from this social code, rather than from original 
nature, the individual values and attitudes have their rise. 
The code does not correspond to the natural disposition 
of any person and to the extent that persons react alike to 
the stimuli set. by the society it is because of social train- 
ing, because of their assimilation to the traditional rules 
of behavior. Most of the attitudes are fixed below the re- 
gion of consciousness and are passed on by the social in- 
heritance. 

The importance of the attitude lies in the fact that it 
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determines the behavior of the person and provides the 
mechanism of social control. It is by definition a tend- 
ency toward activity. Toward any value in the society 
there are possible or actual a variety of attitudes. The 
actual attitude always represents an effort on the part of 
the individual to get some sort of recognition in the group 
organization. Life organization demands membership in 
a group and the attitudes are the expression of a desire for 
status. The attitude is thus vital from the point of view 
of social control. The overt activity of the individual not 
only expresses a preexisting attitude, it arouses on the part 
of the group an attitude of approval or of condemnation 
according as it is in conformity with or in violation of the 
social code. The approval and recognition of his fellows 
reenforces conventional behavior and so the attitude of 
conformity. The social disapproval of the non-conformist 
person operates as the strongest and generally as the only 
effective inhibiting force to the repetition of a type of ac- 
tivity socially unacceptable. 

When the social code lacks uniformity, as is usual in the 
larger societies of complex organization, the behavior of 
the person may provoke on the part of some an attitude of 
approval and on the part of others an attitude of disap- 
proval. The subsequent activity of the person is then de- 
termined by the group in which he desires status and rec- 
ognition. Acts of vandalism express preexisting attitudes ; 
they arouse on the part of the organized group attitudes of 
condemnation. But they may bring applause and cov- 
eted recognition from the fellow members of the gang. 
Subsequent behavior is here determined by whether the in- 
dividual is more desirous of status in the one group or in 
the other. Any effective control depends upon so changing 
the attitudes that they will lead to activity in conformity 
with the social code; by so modifying them that the incip- 
ient criminal will desire the approval of the social group 
rather than that of the criminal group. 
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Changes in attitude are accompanied always by the ap- 
pearance of new values. The changes may be slight or pro- 
found, gradual or abrupt, concern a single or a few atti- 
tudes or a large related group. An abrupt change that in- 
volves a radical modification of many attitudes is com- 
monly spoken of as a conversion. It is a radical departure 
made in order to secure recognition and approval in a new 
group and is followed, if the change is to be permanent, 
by the gradual habituation and accommodation of the per- 
son to the fund of values characteristic of the new group. 
But the acceptance of most attitudes lies in the region of 
the unconscious, and changes usually and normally go on 
by the imperceptible modifications of a single or a few at- 
titudes rather than by a sudden and violent reorganization 
ofi the whole system. 


aw 


WiTH THE appropriate change of attitudes and values all work 
may become artistic work. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, p, 257. 


Ir THE church is to promote brotherliness, it must subordinate the 
denominational spirit to the Christian fellowship. Holt, Social Work 
in the Churches, p. 13. 


Democracy represents an increasing recoil against mere privilege, 
against the possession of resource which is unserviceable. Woods, 
The Neighborhood in Nation-Building, p. 180. 


Even THE keenest profit-maker instinctively resists the introduc- 
tion of this all-powerful motive into his own family relations, in which 
a diametrically opposite set of principles is allowed to prevail. Sid- 
ney and Beatrice Webb, The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, p. 228. 


SocIAL WoRK consists in making the best adjustments possible in 
situations where the individual does not meet the requirements of 
society or society fails to fulfill its duty to the individual. Halbert, 
What Is Professional Social Work? p. 14. 











THE ETHNOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
THE FAMILY 



























WILLIAM C. SMITH 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


THE stupy of the family as a social institution may be 
approached from several points of view, namely, the socio- 
logical, the psychological, the historical, and the ethno- 
logical. Each method makes a certain contribution to the 
study of this basic institution in society. In this discus- 
sion the ethnological approach will be considered. 

In brief, ethnology may be considered a comparative 
study of peoples in their physical, psychical, and cultural 
aspects. By common consent, as it were, this study has 
been limited to the groups which are on a low cultural lev- 
el. To these groups it is, then, that we turn for our data 
in this approach to the problem. 

This method makes possible a scientific study wherein 
a disinterested examination of the facts is a prime neces- 
sity. There are fewer prejudices in studying the primitive 
family because it is not so close to us and we do not have 
our emotions touched so easily. This is more akin to a 
study of the family life of the chimpanzee or the ostrich. 
It is practically impossible for a man to take a scientific 
attitude toward his grandmother, sweetheart, or mother- 
in-law. To expect a native Californian to take an imper- 
sonal, objective attitude toward the Japanese, or a typical 
Southerner to react toward the Negro in this manner 
would be placing one’s credulity to an unduly severe test. 
But either one could prepare a treatise on the Dyak, the 
Hottentot, the Garo, the Lushai, the Mikir, or the Karen 
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without any strong emotional coloring because they are so 
far removed. Prior to 1860 there was practically no liter- 
ature dealing with the family which was of any value: it 
was largely of a hortatory nature. In 1861 Bachofen’s 
notable book, Das Mutterrecht, appeared, in 1865 McLen- 
nan’s Primitive Marriage, and in 1878 Morgan’s Ancient 
Society, a well as a number of other books in this same 
field. These works dealt with primitive groups. The ma- 
terials for Morgan’s treatise were drawn largely from 
American Indians who were heathen outside the pale and 
so there was no feeling about studying them. The likeli- 
hood is that if Morgan had endeavored to make a similar 
study of the Mayflower descendants in Boston the situa- 
tion would have been a quite different one. It was found 
to be a safe procedure, however, to study the Indians and 
other backward groups and this stimulated other students. 

Ethnological data reach farther back into antiquity than 
the written records of history. Historical records, as a 
matter of fact, give us information about times when the 
scale of civilization was already comparatively high—but 
scarcely anything more than that. Since record keeping 
is a relatively recent development in social evolution, his- 
torical data, consequently, leave us in the dark in regard 
to the origin and early development of social institutions. 
With this the sociologist cannot be satisfied, and so he 
turns to the ethnologist for a considerable fund of infor- 
mation which the historian cannot provide. Many of these 
facts are secured from our contemporary ancestors, the va- 
rious backward tribes of the present day. 

The ethnological approach makes possible a genetic 
study. This makes it possible to see how the institution 
has developed from simple beginnings. Such a procedure 
is an indispensable pre-requisite to an adequate under- 
standing of any institution. We cannot plunge into the 
middle of a complex situation and comprehend it in all its 
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ramifications. The zoologist does not begin by placing a 
cross section of a giraffe’s neck under the microscope but 
turns to the simple uni-cellular amoeba from which he 
gradually works up. The psychologist likewise turns to 
the child and even to the white rat for data which he is un- 
able to secure from a study of the behavior of adults, but 
which he needs in order to fathom the mental processes of 
the human adult. In like manner it is impossible to deal 
with many problems which vitally touch the modern fam- 
ily without taking the genetic, developmental point of 
view. To illustrate we may take as a concrete case the 
matter of prostitution. Many take the position that this 
practice is perfectly natural and cannot possibly be elim- 
inated. A study of groups on the lower cultural levels 
leads us to the generalization that this practice is inversely 
proportional to the civilizational level of the group. “It 
does not seem, however,” notes Westmarck,* “that prosti- 
tution is common among unadulterated savages. In some 
cases it is expressly said to be due to contact with foreign- 
ers.” There are many instances where contacts with 
groups on higher cultural levels have resulted in social and 
moral disorganization of the backward groups.’ Further 
scrutiny of these groups brings to light the conditions un- 
der which such practices are absent. We find that mar- 
riage takes place at an early age. It, is not postponed on 
account of economic conditions as in the case of civilized 
men. Furthermore, all persons marry, even though it may 
mean polygyny or polyandry. “There are only two men 
in Bontoc,” writes Jenks,*® “who have never married . . ., 
and both are deaf and dumb.” According to the mores of 
these groups marriage is expected. “One man,” notes 


* History of Human Marriage, Vol. I, p. 138 (London, 1922). 


*See “Missionary Activities and the Acculturation of Backward Peoples,” by 
William C. Smith, Jour. of Applied Sociology, VII, 175-86 


* The Bontoc Igorot, p. 69 (Manila, 1905). 
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Brown,* “was mentioned to me as being a bad man be- 
cause he refused to take a wife after he had reached the 
age when it was considered proper for a man to marry.” 
The industrial life in these areas is simple and all are sup- 
plied, in a rough way, with the necessities of life. There 
are no department stores or factories where girls work at 
wages so inadequate that many are practically forced to 
supplement their income in questionable ways. Young 
women in simple groups do not have to exert themselves 
unduly and even sell their virtue in order to provide finery, 
because the men wear the ornaments and do the painting. 
This practice is more in accord with what we find in na- 
ture; among the birds the males wear the fine feathers. 

Wherever we may turn, we find that it is impossible to 
gain an intelligent comprehension of many practices and 
problems without a consideration of origins. A genetic 
study is the best preparation for an adequate appreciation 
of conditions as they are. A knowledge of how certain 
practices came to be and why they have continued is the 
first step toward constructing a satisfactory theory of what 
should be and of what may be developed. Any reform 
measure based on such a foundation is destined to be more 
efficient than one which rests on mere speculation. 

A genetic study will reveal that the family is not un- 
changeable like the law of the Medes and Persians, but 
rather that it has gradually developed into its present form 
through the lapse of ages. The popular idea seems to be 
that the present form of the patriarchal family has been 
handed down from heaven in a sealed package from which 
there has been and should be no variation. Such a study 
will give us an idea of what has taken place, of the progress 
that has been made. 

Certain persons, when they consider the large amount 
of divorce and family disorganization of the present day, 


*The Andaman Islanders, p. 50 (Cambridge, 1922). 
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declare in no uncertain terms that the institution of the 
family is going to the scrap heap and that there is abso- 
lutely no hope for it. A study of this nature tends to make 
us optimistic. It will show that the family has persisted 
through all sorts of conditions. The family has made 
changes and even now we may confidently face the future 
with the assurance that changes will come which will carry 
us beyond the present conditions. A careful consideration 
will, however, make it evident that things move slowly, 
and that any change in this fundamental institution must 
come at a snail’s pace. We must make haste slowly to pro- 
duce any results of lasting value. Blue-sky laws forced 
through on a wave of sentiment will not meet the situation. 
A genetic study gives us an idea of the unvarnished orig- 
inal nature at the base of our domestic institutions, with- 
out the paint, powder, and conventions of the present day. 
With this foundation laid bare before us, we can more safe- 
ly develop rational programs for the future. 

There are, however, certain disadvantages inherent in 
the ethnological method of studying the family. Much of 
the data is unsatisfactory. A great deal of the information 
we have has been furnished by travelers who have had a 
mere passing acquaintance with the people described. 
Many of these writers have not been trained observers and 
as a result their reports are deeply colored by their opin- 
ions and prejudices. The sources of error which enter into 
the literature in this field have been quite adequately set 
forth by Professor Faris.° In dealing with the great mass 
of information in this field it is particularly easy for the 
person with a preconceived notion to select facts which 
bolster up his position and disregard the cases which do 
not fit. This accusation has been brought against West- 
ermarck’s History of Human Marriage, which is the out- 
standing treatise with the ethnological approach. But on 


* American Journal of Sociology, XXIII, 603-19. 
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the other hand, where it is possible in this manner to con- 
struct a position easily, it is also true that by a less friendly 
use of the same materials the theory may be. confuted. 
Ethnological data have their defects, but even in historical 
records we find weaknesses. Should we make an histor- 
ical study of the legal aspects of marriage and collect all 
the laws that have been placed on the books, we would not 
necessarily have a true record of the situation because a 
number of the statutes did not represent the prevailing 
opinion and became dead letters. In addition to these 
unsatisfactory materials, however, we now have some ex- 
cellent monographs which have been prepared by careful 
students. Notable in this group are such studies as those 
of Rivers,’ and of Spencer and Gillen.’ The serious ob- 
jection to these studies is that they were made several 
centuries too late, after these groups have changed too 
much. Yet in spite of certain serious weaknesses, the eth- 
nological method can make a great contribution to a bet- 
ter understanding of the modern family. 


*W. H.R. Rivers, The Todas (London, 1906). 


"B. Spencer and J. F. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (New 
York, 1906); and The Northern Tribes of Central Australia (New York, 1904). 
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OnE oF the most important powers gained during the evolution of 
animal life is the ability to make decisions from within instead of 
having them imposed from without. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, 
p. 40. 


A vauuE is thus any object, real or imaginary, which has a mean- 
ing and which may be the object of an activity. The sum total of 
the values of society is its culture. Any value may provoke in the 
individual a variety of tendencies to action which we may call mental 


attitudes. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, p. 233. 














IMPLICATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


In AN earlier study of democratic leadership the writer 
noted five phases of the theme: (1) The goal is that of 
improving social welfare, (2) The manner of living is sim- 
ple, revealing an at-oneness with the humbler mem- 
bers of the given group, (3) the manner of arriving at de- 
cisions is through the combined judgments of those con- 
cerned, (4) the method is by setting examples and other- 
wise stimulating people to want to help, and (5) the atti- 
tude of the leader throughout is one of unselfishness, of 
seeking no personal gain.’ 


A further study of the data’ makes possible additional 
conclusions concerning democratic leadership. The first 
is that, barring accident, democratic leadership is possible 
of attainment by all normal persons.’ All above the moron 
level give evidence of traits which indicates that they might 
qualify regarding the five phases of democratic leadership 
which have been summarized in the preceding paragraph. 

(1) All normal persons show concern .in the welfare of 
at least a few other persons; they manifest interest in the 
welfare of a few social groups, as such, of which they are 
members ; and they on occasion take the side of injustice 


*“The Evidences of Democratic Leadership,” Jour. of Applied Sociology, VIII: 
44-49. 


* Ibid. 


* By persons who are not definitely subnormal mentally. 
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against special privilege and of weakness against brutal 
strength. The difficulty, of course, in this connection is 
that of making one’s social attitude all-inclusive. It is 
easy to want to help a few persons, one’s own immediate 
friends, but to respond similarly toward all human beings, 
especially those of social groups widely different in ideals 
from one’s own groups, is a matter of broad and sympa- 
thetic education and experiences. 

(2) All ordinary persons at times show an at-oneness 
with common folks. Even the “great” and the wealthy 
often “put on superior airs” for purposes of social effect, 
but in inner circles reveal longings for simplicity. 

(3) The democratic method of arriving at decisions in- 
volving the welfare of other persons, namely, by securing 
the combined judgment of all concerned is a method any 
person is capable of using, unless perchance, he has become 
possessed of autocratic habits that are nearly as old as 
himself. 

(4) Every person is capable of setting constructive ex- 
amples, and by kindly, sympathetic means stimulating a 
large and dynamic following for a worthy cause. 

(5) Every person, at least in behalf of a few friends, 
does unselfish deeds. Again, the difficulty of extending this 
principle to include large numbers of people is an educa- 
tional problem of far-reaching proportions. 

Despite all the difficulties involved, however, it may still 
be contended that democratic leadership activities are not 
reserved for one person out of a hundred but rather are 
possible for the ninety-nine. The universality of demo- 
cratic leadership possibilities is demonstrable. Everyone 
seems to possess it, not only on rare occasions, but in con- 
nection with every social interaction. If democratic lead- 
ership is not only mystically enshrined in the memory of 
a revered Lincoln or a square deal Roosevelt, but is also 
found in the action, gesture, word of mouth, or facial ex- 
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pression of everyone at every moment of social interaction, 
then we may well be startled into an unusual appreciation 
of the possibilities of human personality, no matter how 
humble anyone may feel himself to be. If the essence of 
democratic leadership may be expressed by anyone at any 
moment through kindly recognition of and consistent striv- 
ing for the welfare of any person in need anywhere, then 
it makes a difference how one conducts himself in the sim- 
plest social interactions, whether he addresses his asso- 
ciates in choice English or slouches back into the use of 
slang, whether he speaks unfeelingly or in accents kindly 
and just, whether he acts wholesomely, or ten degrees less 
than wholesomely, whether his behavior is self-centered or 
others-centered. 

At moments of greatest discouragement and severest de- 
feat a person may well remember that his democratic-lead- 
ership possibilities cannot be stolen from him, and that 
they remain as long as life itself. Moreover, he may also 
take courage from the fact that his very defeats afford him 
new sympathies and a better understanding of the strug- 
gles of other persons, and hence, may multiply his demo- 
cratic leadership possibilities manyfold. What a stimu- 
lating concept, the democracy of leadership, universally 
available,—perhaps the most dynamic and precious of per- 
sonality traits. 


II 


Persons may falsely delude themselves into thinking that 
they are democratic leaders. A foreman who has come 
up from the ranks of unskilled labor may naively declare 
that he knows all about working conditions, but as a mat- 
ter of fact be quite “unable to guess at the picture in the 
worker’s head, and hence to understand his actions.”* The 


*C. R. Walker, Steel, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922, p. vii. 
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exercise of power has given the foreman new experiences 
and new attitudes which tend to separate him from the 
men working under his orders. A foreman or even a cor- 
poration president may feel that he knows the worker’s 
mind because he himself was once a day laborer or perhaps 
a newsboy. He overlooks one important fact, however, 
that he has developed a success complex or a success set 
of habits, that is, he has been moving up round by round, 
while the day laborers, of whom he was once one, are the 
victims of non-success or even repression complexes. He 
has risen from a humble level of life, has had success, pro- 
motion experiences, and hence has developed a success 
complex, and a correlative attitude toward life, while he 
who has worked hard for a life time at the same routine 
task has experienced disappointment after disappointment, 
a non-promotion existence and has acquired attitudes of 
defeat and acquiescence or attitudes of defeat and restless- 
ness—depending on the nature of his experiences and on 
his temperamental dispositions. 

A manufacturer may feel that he understands his em- 
ployees who are working for him at long hours, because 
he himself is working ten or twelve hours a day. Even 
though a Christian, a churchman, and one trained in the 
principles of democracy, he turns against his employees 
when they grow restless and go on a strike. He points out 
that he works a long day, and why shouldn’t they do like- 
wise? He forgets, however, that his long day’s work is 
self-imposed, while his employees feel that their long day 
has been imposed upon them by soulless corporations or- 
ganized into nation-wide “trusts” by interlocking director- 
ates and by an unjust economic system. He forgets, also, 
that his work is full of interesting problems at which he 
labors hour after hour without realizing the passage of 
time, while the factory man’s task or the coal miner’s job 
has no new stimuli in it day after day, and hence becomes 
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dull and stupid routine. The employer’s work is stimu- 
lating, thought-provoking; the employee’s is devoid of 
mental electricity. One thinks of nothing but his work; 
the other, cannot keep his mind on his work, for it has 
nothing in it to excite his mind. Hence, he grows restless 
and mayhap revolutionary, as the employer would do, if 
tasks were interchanged. A man working long hours at 
a self-appointed enterprise that is full of vibrant stimuli 
easily loses the point of view of other persons who are 
crushed beneath arduous tasks that possess no stimulating 
elements. With this loss in social understanding there de- 
parts one by one the possibilities of democratic leadership. 


III 


The very exercise of social power weakens a person’s 
spirit of democratic leadership. One president of the Re- 
public of China after another has started out as the expo- 
nent of democratic principles, but has become obsessed 
with the use of power and has turned out to be a menace.” 
In the United States, Jefferson and those of the Jefferson- 
ian traditions, have contended for the liberties of individ- 
uals and of states, and have feared a strong federal control, 
and yet when they have come into power, from Andrew 
Jackson, or even Jefferson himself, to President Wilson, 
they have “become converted to the idea of the powerful 
exercise of central authority and have out-Hamiltoned the 
Hamiltonians. And it has been equally curious that a 
man of the Hamilton tradition, when his party was out of 
power, has always been impressed by the terrible autoc- 
racy of the executive.” 

The influences due to exercising power are often dem- 
ocratically disintegrating. 


*New Republic, May 17, 1922, p. 328. 
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The evolution of Boies Penrose is an amusing commen- 
tary upon American politics in more ways than one. Three 
years after he was graduated from Harvard College he was 
elected to the Pennsylvania State Legislature on a reform 
ticket. His election was made the occasion for great rejoic- 
ing on the part of the good people of Philadelphia. And 
well might they rejoice. They had at last driven a wedge 
into the sinister political machine that had brought the city 
of brotherly love into disrepute as a boss-ridden munici- 
pality.® 


It is significant that James Bryce in the first edition of 
his American Commonwealth cited Penrose as an example 
of the sterling type of young Americans who were rescuing 
the municipal and state governments from the grip of the 
vicious boss system, and that in later editions of this book, 
the name of Penrose as a reformer was expurgated.' The 
exercise of power had produced new experiences, new social 
contacts, and new attitudes. The intoxication of power 
had turned the enemy of “bossism” into an arch-boss. 

The most promising democratic leaders in any country 
are not those who grow up in the peasant class and who 
afterwards receive professional or business training and 
then enter into political or religious leadership, but those 
who “having achieved an intellectual and social superiority 
over the average peasant class yet remain members of this 
class and continue to share all the interests of their class.”* 
It is the Lincoln type of man who maintains the principle 
of democratic leadership best. Because Lincoln main- 
tained a warm sympathetic attitude he never fell from 
grace, democratically speaking; he was able to recognize 
the secret doors in human walls, which he sooner or later 
discovered and passed through, going “unerringly to the 
place within those walls that was his.” 


* Mirrors of Washington, Putnam, 1921, p. 234. 


* [bid. 
* Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Badger, 
1920, IV:185. 
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The social psychology of exercising power is that of mak- 
ing a leader arbitrary and forgetful of the attitudes and 
experiences of those over whom it is exercised. Power- 
using habits are inimical to the exercise of sympathy, pa- 
tience, and serving unselfishly. A religious leader, preach- 
ing the spirit of love and meekness of Christ easily falls 
into the habit of pray ing that “love may dominate in the 
world,” and remain pitiably blind to the fact that charac- 
teristically, love never “dominates.” 

A leader may undertake a position of power fully deter- 
mined to act democratically, but before long finds that 
sometimes it is easier to act for others than to get them to 
act. A leader becomes so efficient through practice that 
he grows disheartened in “breaking in” newcomers. He 
tends to shift to the practice of selecting a few trusted and 
capable lieutenants with instructions to act for the multi- 
tude as they think best. And the multitude, through lack 
of proper education, through being interested in matters of 
close personal nature, through bewilderment at the com- 
plexity of a large-scale social organization, are content to 
turn over their democratic sovereignty to aristocratic lead- 
ers, providing the social control conditions remain favor- 
able and yield them a measure of enjoyment. Many fac- 
tors thus operate to shift democratic leadership into arbi- 
trary channels. 


IV 


Democratic leadership produces results slowly. It takes 
time to train others to act efficiently. Tact and skill are 
necessary in getting persons to assume responsibility de- 
pendably. The hopeful phase of this situation, however, 
is that in getting others to assume leadership responsibil- 
ities, the influence of the original leader will ultimately be 
multiplied beyond computation. 
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The autocratic leader may secure results quickly and 
rule reasonably well, but he will produce subservient fol- 
lowers rather than large numbers of democratic leaders, 
and hence, his leadership will not remain permanent. The 
democratic leader, on the other hand, by following slower 
and more tedious processes of social stimulation, may train 
up a host of leaders who will carry forward democratically 
his ideals to countless people. The autocratic leader may 
create a remarkable organization and thus perpetuate his 
personality for a time, but history shows, however, that 
social organizations built up under autocratic leadership 
lack the social sympathy and intelligent cooperation that 
is necessary for permanence. Democratic leadership, on 
the contrary, throbs with the spirit of love, and therefore 
naturally expands into social attitudes and social values 
that will produce richer personalities and a new and su- 
perior society. 


Tue “change” involved in progress is essentially and in the very 
last analysis, an inner alteration of the personality of which other 
changes in the external relationship of persons may be signs. Gault, 
Social Psychology, p. 203. 


Every word we say, every movement we make, every idea we 
have, and every feeling, is, in one way or another, an outcome of 
what our predecessors have said or done or thought or felt in past 
ages. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, 1923 edition, p. 3. 


WHEN one contemplates the strife and hate of the present world, 
one might well be pardoned if he claimed that the world needs good 
will more than science and art, yes, even more than food and shelter. 
Ellwood, Reconstruction of Religion, p. 170. 











THE TREND OF POPULATION 


THE NEXT annual meeting of American sociologists is 
scheduled to center about “The Trend of Population.” It 
is in charge of President Ulysses G. Weatherly who an- 
nounces the following preliminary program for the eight- 
eenth annual meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, to be held at Washington, D. C., December 27-29, 
1923: 


General Topic, “THE TREND OF POPULATION” 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 a.m. Registration. 

10:00-12:00 a.m. Division on Statistical Sociology. In charge of 
William F. Ogburn, Columbia. Franklin H. Giddings, Colum- 
bia University, presiding. 

“Development and Present Condition of Vital Statistics in the 
United States.” Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University. 

“The Effects of Recent Northward Migration of Negroes.” 
Joseph A. Hill, Bureau of the Census. 

“Factors Affecting the Marital Condition of the Population.” 
William F. Ogburn. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon Conference of the Association of Training 
Schools for Professional Social Work. James E. Cutler, West- 
ern Reserve University, presiding. 

“The Contribution of Case Studies to Sociology.” William 
Healy, Judge Baker Foundation, Boston. 

Report of Committee on Social Research. John L.-Gillin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

3:00-5:00 p.m. Division on Biological Factors in Social Causation. 
In charge of Herbert A. Miller, Oberlin College. 

Paper, subject to be reported later. Robert M. Yerkes, Na- 
tional Research Council. 

“Underlying Biological Factors in the Population Problem.” 
Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins University . 

“Eugenics from the Point of View of a Sociologist.” Warren S. 
Thompson, Scripps Foundation, Miami University. 
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8:00 p.m. Presidential Address: “Racial Pessimism.” Ulysses G. 
Weatherly. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 a.m. Business meeting for the reports of Committees. 
10:00-12:00 a.m. Division on Research. In charge of Robert E. 
Park, University of Chicago. 
“Report of a Project for the Study of Obeah in the West In- 
dies.” Robert E. Park. 
“A Method of Estimating the Future Growth of Population.” 
Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation. 
“The Growth of the City, an Introduction to Research Projects.” 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 
“Methods of Studying Internal Migration and Distribution of 
Population in the United States.” Charles J. Galpin, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon Conferences: 
Section on Rural Sociology. 
Committee on the Teaching of Social Science. 
:00 p.m. “The Growth of Intolerance in the United States.” In 
charge of Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 
5:00 p.m. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner of the American Sociological Society. 
Speakers: Franklin H. Giddings, Charles A. Ellwood, and others. 


>) 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 a.m. Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
10:00-12:00 a.m. Division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation. 
In charge of Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri. 
“Can Sociology and Social Psychology Dispense with Instincts?” 

William McDougall, Harvard University. 

“The Institutional Foundation of a Scientific Social Psychology.” 
J. Robert Kantor, Indiana University. 

Discussion by L. L. Bernard, University of Minnesota, and 
William F. Ogburn, Columbia University. 

“The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science.” Floyd H. 
Allport, University of North Carolina. 

Discussion by Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 











Book Notes 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By A. L. Kroesper. Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 
1923,, pp. x+523. 

The publication of this work meets a need that has been distinctly 
felt by those desiring a general text-book, more recent than those of 
Tylor and his contemporaries, for the use of college and university 
classes. From the standpoint of text book requirements both the 
plan of treatment and the style are worthy of highest praise, as are 
also the format and price of the volume. Professor Kroeber writes 
with the lucidity of a real master in this field, while his vast com- 
mand of facts is matched by his mastery over the theoretical prob- 
lems involved. This appears in his discussions of such topics as race, 
culture-diffusion, and of what he aptly styles “Evolutionary Proc- 
esses and Evolutionary Fancies.” One could wish, however, that he 
had not adopted the zoologist’s assumption concerning the animal 
origin of man so uncritically, or at least not without showing even 
more explicitly how far short all the concrete evidence collected by 
anthropology comes, when taken together, from bridging the gap 
between man and the nearest animal forms, with respect to both 
organic characters and the possession of culture itself. The book 
treats, in admirable proportion and satisfying detail, such aspects 
of the subject as human organic origins, prehistoric races and cul- 
tures, living races and race problems, questions of culture origins, 
diffusion, parallelism, and the bearing of heredity and climate upon 
civilization. A valuable concluding chapter merges the anthropolo- 
gical viewpoint into the historical, by means of a survey of the earliest 
nations of antiquity, thus rounding out a work already remarkable 
for its perspective. The viewpoint throughout is in line with the 
latest and best among students of ethnology and social psychology. 
While the absence of bibliographies, and even references, is a striking 
omission in a school text book, there is a noticeable gain in the unity 
and flow of the discussion, which the author has consciously utilized 
with notable success. C. M. C. 
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PRIMITIVE MENTALITY. By Lucien Levy-Brunt. Author- 
ized Translation by Lituian A. CLare. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923, pp. 458. 

This book brings together a great fund of concrete data which 
shows how the habits of mind of primitive man differ from our own. 
The conclusion is reached that the primitive mind is essentially mys- 
tic. This fundamental characteristic permeates his whole method of 
thinking, feeling, and acting. The primitive mind, like our own, is 
anxious to find the reasons for what happens, but it moves in a world 
where innumerable occult powers are the causes of the phenomena. 
The author holds that primitive man is in the pre-logical stage and 
manifests a decided distaste for reasoning. The differences between 
primitive and civilized man are not adequately explained and one is 
led to infer that the biological element is determinative. The author 
makes no attempt to show that differences in social experience are 
the responsible factors. The book is somewhat disappointing be- 
cause it is not well rounded. The author states that he is not con- 
sidering primitive mentality in relation to institutional organiza- 
tion, to the invention of tools, to the cultivation of the soil, or in fact 
to their entire technique. In spite of this segmental treatment it 
makes a valuable contribution to the understanding of the backward 


groups. w. CB 


THE QUARE WOMEN . By Lucy Farman. Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1923, pp. 219. 

In this story of the Kentucky Mountains based on experiences of 
the author as a resident at the Hindman Settlement School in Knott 
County, Kentucky, humor and pathos are mixed with a delightful 
and accurate portrayal of the experiences and attitudes of mountain 
peoples. Their attitudes toward women, feuds, funerals, social wel- 
fare are presented i in a refreshing style and sympathetic understand- 
ing. The book is also valuable as a study in how the attitudes of 
conservative peoples may be modified. E. S. B. 


THE MEANING OF CHILD LABOR. By Raymonp G. Futter. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., 1923, pp. 161. 


In this excellent but brief summary of the child labor problem in 
the United States the author emphasizes the economic and educa- 
tional phases of the question. There is a splendid chapter on federal 
legislation and a strong plea for more effective legislation by the in- 
dividual states. 
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THE RED MAN IN THE UNITED STATES. By G. E. E. Lrnp- 
guist, director. George H. Doran Co., 1923, pp. xxviii+-461. 


Part I deals with backgrounds, administrative, educational, and 
religious. It also gives attention to Indian leadership. Part II re- 
ports the findings of a survey of 161 reservations and of the Indian 
schools and the Protestant missions among the Indians. The aim of 
the survey, which was conducted by the Committee on Social and 
Religious Surveys, was “to supply data which will assist the Protes- 
tant churches to extend their constructive work in the Indian field” — 
a goal which has been achieved. The Indian was studied “not as an 
interesting relic,” but as a future citizen who is now in a difficult stage 
of transition, but is destined to be merged into the body politic and 
who has cultural contributions to make. Although not ethnological 
nor strictly sociological the survey affords a descriptive and com- 
prehensive, detailed birds-eye view of social conditions among the 


Indians. E. S. B. 


THE UNADJUSTED GIRL. By Wiutu1am I. Tuomas. Little, 
Brown & Co., 1923, pp. xvii+261. 


The author’s well known “four wishes” are discussed and new data 
are presented concerning demoralization of girls and their possible re- 
covery. About one hundred case studies are presented of “unad- 
justed girls,” whose experiences are given frankly and whose immor- 
al conduct is treated impersonally but at one place seemingly con- 
doned. Throughout the book the author’s penetrating analysis of 
social situations, social values and attitudes, and personal adjust- 
ments repeatedly finds expression, and constitutes its most valuable 
feature. The book is decidedly worth while for the use of research 
students but not wholly suited for popular reading. 


A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. By Jessie 
W. HucuHan. Thomas Y. Crowell, Social Science Series, 1923, 
pp. xix+401. 

Historical backgrounds are furnished by Dr. Hughan concerning 
the attempts of nations in the past to work ont international gov- 
ernments. The treatise is an excellent foundation for understanding 
the League of Nations and its problems which are also dealt with 
in an enlightening way. The closing chapters discuss the economic, 
biological and social psychological phases of international govern- 
ment. 
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THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE GOSPEL. ByJoun H. Monr- 
comery. Abingdon Press, 1923, pp. 173. 

The author has synthesized the works of Peabody, Mathews, 
Rauschenbusch, and others concerning the social teachings of Jesus 
in the light of his own thinking and teaching of the subject during 
the past ten years. He has produced a handy and stimulating man- 
ual for the use of study classes in churches and colleges, under three 
main headings: the social implications of the gospel; the appli- 
cations of these implications in family, school, political, industrial, 
and recreational life; and the challenge to the church. The questions 
for discussion at the close of each of the fifteen chapters are stimu- 
lating and valuable. When the author says that “Jesus never saw 
a factory nor encountered a labor organizer,” he shows that he ap- 
preciates the need of translating the social teachings of Jesus into 
modern situations. In this important task he succeeds splendidly. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY, Vol. XVII. Constructive Social Analysis. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1923, pp. vi+257. 

This volume contains the papers and proceedings of the seven- 
teenth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society. The 
papers were presented under the following divisions: (1) Social 
Theory and Sociai Evolution, (2) Biological Factors in Social Caus- 
ation, (3) Organization of Social Research, and (4) Psychic Factors 
in Social Causation. In addition there were several papers presented 
on educational sociology, rural sociology, community organization, 
and on the teaching of social science. It is significant to note that 
research received considerable attention and that three of the major 
papers were in this field. In the former publications, research was 
limited to committee reports. . W.C. 6. 


OUT OF WORK. By G. D. H. Coxe. Alfred A. Knopf, 1923, pp. 95. 

Unemployment is made by the author a serious charge against 
capitalism. The almost constant fear of being out of a job which mil- 
lions of workers under a capitalist system feel is dangerous. The 
ways in which capitalism is responsible for unemployment are suc- 
cinctly stated. The author is not so convincing, however, when he con- 
tends that socialism would do away with unemployment and that 
its alternative measures would not bring grave evils in their train. 
A change in economic forms without a great emphasis on a change 
in social attitudes, even of the workers, is not a convincing argument. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Frepericx A. Busuee. Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., 1923, pp. xiii+577. 

The author gives two-thirds of his space to a study of the biolog- 
ical and genetic phases of human society. He defines sociology as 
“the science which treats of the organization and development of 
human societies.” He quotes frequently from Spencer and Ward, 
and emphasizes “desires” as the social forces. He would not mini- 
mize psychological sociology but feels that this subject of sociology 
may best be developed as a separate branch. Population and he- 
redity problems receive considerable emphasis. The book might 
be called an introduction to social science for it deals with materials 
basic to the social science group. 


SELECTED DOCUMENTS AND MATERIAL FOR STUDY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS. By Joun 
Eucene Hartey, University of Southern California. Times- 
Mirror Press, 1923, pp. xviii+412. 

The author has brought together an important group of source ma- 
terials on international relations and law in convenient form for the 
use of students. By this method he has adopted the latest technique 
for teaching. He aims to “substitute definiteness for vagueness by 
studying real texts rather than giving all the time to philosophical 
discussions based upon those texts.” Substantial space is justly giv- 
en to the documents growing out of the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament. The excellent tone of the book is indi- 
cated in the dedication to “Woodrow Wilson and Charles Evans 
Hughes, Pioneers in Developing a Better Spirit in International Re- 


lations.” 


THE MAKING OF RURAL EUROPE. By Heten Dovuctas Ir- 
vinE. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923, pp. 224. 

This is an historical study of land-holding in Europe from Me- 
diaeval times down to the present. The book traces the gradual de- 
velopment of the large estates with the resulting disabilities of the 
peasant class down through the silent revolution, or “Green Rising,” 
which, throughout all Europe, is reclaiming the land from the hered- 
itary estate-owners. Of special interest is the chapter on the increase 
of cooperation among the small farmers. While cooperation has 
certain advantages, it also has a serious drawback in that the farmer 
comes to be more nearly like the factory worker on account of the 


resultant specialization. W. C. S. 
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TESTED METHODS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
By Epmunp pe S. Brunner, Editor. George H. Doran Co., 
1923, pp. xix+173. 

The author has treated topically the successful methods used in 
town and country churches. The book is based on a companion vol- 
ume entitled “Churches of Distinction in Town and Country” as well 
as upon data secured from a study of twenty-six other successful 
churches. As Governor Pinchot in the Introduction says: these 
churches “have been the servants, not only to their constituents, 
but to whole communities.” They have served as social centers as 
well as evangelistically. Mr. Brunner is rendering a splendid serv- 
ice in his religious surveys, which may be still further improved. by 
increased attention to the social attitudes and the social values that 
are Operating in the various communities studied. 


FOREIGN FESTIVALS AND THE FOREIGN COMMUNITY. 
By Dorotny G. Spicer. The Woman’s Press, 1923, pp. 
vilit+152 

Under present industrial conditions in America the foreign worker 
finds little opportunity to express his love of beauty and symbolism— 
so manifest in the seasonal festivals of the Old Country. Mrs. Spicer 
believes that the revival and reproduction of folk festivals will serve 
to preserve cultural values brought here, to weld together, through 
friendly community effort, different racially antagonistic groups, to 
interpret to the American-born child his foreign parents, and to 
arouse in all Americans an appreciation of the immigrants’ contribu- 
tion to artistic development in this country. The book discusses 
techinque of production and contains complete directions for four 


seasonal festivals. F. M. O. 


THE SOUL OF WOMAN. By Gina Lomproso. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1923, pp. xiii+269. 

The daughter of Cesare Lombroso has written a book on “woman’s 
tragic position” caused by the fact that woman, “the mother of the 
race, the most essential creature in the universe” must obey man, 
“a creature inferior to her according to the laws of nature and prob- 
ably also a moral and intellectual point of view?” Man is pro- 
nounced an egocentrist and woman as alterocentrist. The book is 
full of trenchant generalizations rather than scientifically derived 
statements regarding the nature of woman and how she differs from 


man. 
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THE DECAY OF CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION. By Sipney and 
Beatrice Wess. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1923, pp. xvii+242. 


The capitalist system is considered as having more advantages 
than disadvantages during its earlier decades. Since about 1850, 
however, it has developed such serious evils that these overbalance 
its strong points and are leading to its decay. The evils that are 
discussed by the authors are: Inequality in personal freedom, gross 
disparities in income, poverty of increasing millions of people, pri- 
mary reliance on the motive of pecuniary gain to individual owners, 
a divorcing of the masses from ownership of the instruments of pro- 
duction. By permitting these evils capitalism is destroying itself. 
The authors are well-known Fabian socialists who write with skill 
and in a cooperative, non-revolutionary spirit. They argue that “the 
failure of capitalism is a good thing for humanity,” for “the victory 
of irresponsible power over the lives of the mass of the people, even 
if it were confined to ‘economic’ power, would have been a moral cat- 
astrophy.” 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD IN NATION BUILDING. By Rosertr 
A. Woops. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1923, viii+348. 

These essays or papers first published during the course of the 
last thirty years, constitute a kind of mental autobiography of the 
author. They are replete with common sense judgments on social 
settlement and neighborhood problems. Social settlements are re- 
garded as excellent social science laboratories. The volume con- 
tains many valuable observations on social work as a profession, and 
especially on the neighborhood as the testing place for all social 
reforms. 


CHURCH LIFE IN THE RURAL SOUTH. By Epmunp pe S. 
Brunner, Editor. George H. Doran Co., 1923, pp. 117. 

Here the attempt has been made to conserve some of the results 
of the surveys made by the Inter-Church World Movement in sev- 
enty counties in the Southern States. Six of these counties have been 
revisited by field workers from the Committee on Social and Relig- 
ious Surveys and the survey completed and analyzed by Mr. Brun- 
ner. On the whole a backward attitude in shown in the South with 
a chief emphasis on “preaching.” The illustrations are a distinct 
asset to an enlightening study of objective facts. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS. By W. H. R. Rivers. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1923, pp. vii+180. 

In this posthumous work a number of important essays are printed 
with a note on “The Aims of Ethnology” by G. Elliot Smith, and 
a discussion of “The Influence of the late W. H. R. Rivers” by 
C. S. Myers. A leader, according to Dr. Rivers, is one who engen- 
ders faith, reverence, and obedience in his fellow group members. 
He makes an urgent plea for social psychology, and for a study of 
“social behavior,” as opposed to the method now well undet way of 
applying the psychology of individuals to groups of individuals. He 
urges the development of “collective psychology,” and declares that 
scientific politics and the formulation of laws concerning motives of 
political behavior cannot be made in truth until social psychology has 
obtained the data “whereon to found hypotheses, and the facts 
wherewith to test these hypotheses.” Otherwise political psy- 
chology must face the impossible task of making bricks without 
straw. The author holds that “purely instinctive behavior is almost 
unknown in the case of the higher animals, and especially in man.” 
In this book the reviewer finds much of significance social-psy- 
chologically, although it necessarily is in miscellaneous and uncor- 


related form. E. S. B. 


OUTLINES OF ECONOMICS. By Ricuarp T. Ey and Asso- 
ciates. Macmillan Co., 1923, pp. xiv-+729, fourth edition. 

In this standard and widely used text, first published in 1893, and 
revised in 1908 and 1916, the authors have made many detailed 
changes but have left the basic organization and concepts intact. 
Many pages have been rewritten, the chapter on Insurance has been 
dropped, and one on Business Cycles has been added. The list of 
questions for each chapter has been omitted. The treatment is or- 
thodox and conservative. 


CHURCHES OF DISTINCTION IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Epmunp pe S. Brunner, Editor. George H. Doran Co., 
1923, pp. xiii+198. 

In a series of fourteen stories of as many different town and coun- 
try churches, the authors show how the church as an institution may 
serve the community, and how churches may become rejuvenated. 
The book is one of valuable source materials, containing fourteen 
case studies of successful pastors. 








Periodical Notes 


Prisoners and Comon Sense. Prisons must be educational institu- 
tions, and train prisoners for citizenship and honest labor. Severity 
of punishment and retaliation are incorrect methods of dealing with 
prisoners. T. M. Osborne, Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1923, 364-373. 


The American Congo. The policy of confiscation of the lands of 
the Pueblo Indians is being met by an All-Indian and an All-Amer- 
ican movement that aims to secure elementary justice for, and to 
lift artificial handicaps from these “wards” of the nation. John Col- 
lier, Survey, Aug. 1, 1923, 467-476. 


Le Role du facteur subjectif et du facteur objectif dans la morale. 
Social life results in systems of ethics which are objective and static, 
and which extend uninterruptedly back into subjective and personal 
attitudes that are conditioned by incessant adaptation to innumer- 
able influences. In Arnost Blaha, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 
May-June, 1923, 225-233. 


The School as a Means of Developing a Social Consciousness and 
Social Ideals in Children. To overcome the spirit of social intoler- 
ance, to dissipate prejudice in a world spirit, and to bring in a na- 
tionalistic spirit, and to bring about a spirit of cooperation in solving 
the social problems, the schools must feel some special responsibility 
and, with deliberation and intelligence, enlist the vast teaching body 
and student body in this worthy cause. John Dewey, The Journal 
of Social Forces, Sept. 1923, 513-517. i, 


Progress in Social Case Work. Social case work has formerly piv- 
oted around the question of relief; now it tends to pivot around the 
question of personality. In the past adjustments were made chiefly 
by patient observation, intuition, and common sense; today workers 
are drawn professionally from colleges and training schools, and are 
expected to know everything, do everything, and be everything 
that shall make for the adjustment of personality. Gordon Hamil- 
ton, The Family, July, 1923, 111-118. A. E. B. 
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The Social Responsibility of the State University. The obligation 
of the State university is not alone to train the one individual in a 
thousand for high scholarship, but to advance the general level of 
culture and of proficiency, and establish the correct attitudes of so- 
cial environment. Harry Woodburn Chase, Journal of Social Forces, 
September, 1923, 517-521. O. K. 


Towards World Association. We have had three centuries of in- 
ternational law in fields other than political. We have had Inter- 
national Conferences and Field Meets. The tariff has international 
issues. Immigration has its diplomatic side. Our problem now, is 
not whether we shall take our place in world counsels, but rather, 
how. Wilbur C. Abbott, Yale Review, October, 1923, 34-42. 

E. M. T. 


The Scientific Scrutiny of Societal Facts. The scrutiny of alleged 
facts to determine whether or not they are facts is the fundamental 
systematic work of science. Investigators in the fields of the nat- 
ural sciences are tirelessly repeating their observations and their 
measurements of presumptive fact. Social psychologists and sociol- 
ogists must get this habit. Franklin H. Giddings, Jour. of Social 
Forces, September, 1923, 509-513. BE. &. dn 


Progress in American Labor Legislation. Although America’s first 
labor law was enacted eighty-seven years ago when Massachusetts 
set up an educational requirement for working children, most of 
our labor legislation is the fruit of the past dozen years. No one 
need despair of future progress wherever the need is clear and the 
opportunities for public enlightenment are available. John B. An- 
drews, American Labor Legislation, June, 1923, 117-122. 


N. J. P. 


The Cultural Approach to Sociology. Due to their neglect of the 
element of culture in society, the older, more philosophical systems 
of sociology have failed under the test of applicability to the vast 
amount of concrete material from societies other than our own. A 
sound and methodically secure sociology; must in the future include 
a consideration of the cultural material tht the anthropologists have 
brought to attention. Melville J. Herskovits and Malcolm M. Wil- 
ley, Amer. Jour. of Sociology, September, 1923, 188-199. 

H. E. P. 
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Change in Social Thought and Standards which Affect the Family. 
The family is undergoing a complete change due to incompatibility, 
the position of woman, the lessening respect for authority, and the 
erroneous attitude of the people toward the sex question. Porter R. 


Lee, The Family, July, 1923, 103-111. B. M. 


Community Responsibility in Mental Hygiene. More and more 
psychiatrists are fishing and more and more are coming daily to 
watch and to examine their catch from the deep pool called Human 
Nature, the last of the sacred pools, where nothing knowable exists, 
where mystery broods, and in the dark waters of which only gods 
and devils contend for man. F. E. Williams, Mental Hygiene, July, 
1923, 496-508. M. J. 


The Downey Will-Temperament Group Test; A Further Analysis 
of its Reliability and Validity. The reliability of this test is probably 
not higher than 0.40, although certain of the patterns are more re- 
liable than others. Duplication of tests and substitutions will un- 
doubtedly lead to a more valid instrument for the measurement of 
volitional traits. G. M. Ruch and M. C. Del Manzo, Jour. of Applied 
Psychology, March, 1923, 65-76. W. W. C. 


Racial Differences as Measured by the Downey Will-Temperament 
Test. In general, the negro is slower in movement than the white, 
has about the same or slightly greater load of inertia; has slightly 
less flexibility; is slightly quicker in making his decisions; his motor 
impulsion is slightly greater; reacts more firmly against contradic- 
tion; but offers less resistance to physical opposition; takes about 
the same or slightly less time in reconsidering his decisions. John 
H. McFadden and J. F. Dashiell, The Journal of Applied Psychology, 
March, 1923, 30-53. W. S. 


Predelinquency. In spite of our corrective measures and agencies, 
serious crimes are increasing in proportion to the increase in popula- 
tion. Various studies of large numbers of criminals reveal that 
about 60 per cent are not of a normal make-up. Preventative meas- 
ures should be used, enlisting the cooperation of the schools and so- 
cial organizations, to rescue the predisposed children “from a life of 
bars and stripes.” August Vollmer, Jour. of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, August, 1923, 279-283. H. B. A. 





